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THE VIRTUOUS LIFE 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


Platonic habit of thought upon the conception of the virtuous 
life, particularly of the beginner. The general characteristic of 
the beginner is that of acquiring the virtues, so that the virtuous 
life appears to him at first as something outside himself, something 
that has to be grasped and brought into his own possession. The 
Golden Epistle of William of St Thierry sets this out very clearly 
in terms of what he calls the ‘animal man’, the man who lives by 
_ his senses rather than by the interior grace within him. Such a man 
_ is first moved by authority or admonished by a teacher; he accepts 
the good where he finds it, but he finds it always in what others 
say and do. So he begins by being obedient and by imitating the 
ways of others. By degrees, in subduing his inclinations to dissipate 
himself through his senses and his sense life, he begins to acquire 
virtues, a fact which is revealed by the delight he eventually dis- 
covers in exercising himself in the ways of others. In this way 
God’s word is dictated from outside; the Christian must hear and 
- accept it in such a way that it becomes his own word too. At first, 
when he is told to be patient, he does so without gracefulness, 
striking the self-conscious attitude of one who ‘offers it up’. But 
by dint of subduing his irritation and hot temper the Christian 
moves on to accept an insult without bridling. 

All this time God is himself assisting the Christian by infusing 
grace into his soul; for a man can do no good without God’s 
assistance. And while the Christian is schooling himself into 
patience, God accompanies this practice with the gift of super- 
natural, infused patience welling up now from the depths of his 
being and running through the garden of the soul to meet the 
small trickle of the acquired virtues, thus uniting to make a strong 
stream of the Christian life. This does not, however, imply that 

these are two entirely distinct virtues; for grace perfects a nature 
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and the infused virtue sanctifies, heals, makes whole and powerful 
the man’s own puny efforts at virtue. It is this combination of 
divine and human action that makes the virtue more and more 
interior as the man advances in his pursuit of God. 

The tendency of the Platonist who is always expecting to find 
his ideas and his virtues ready made is to regard all virtue as 
infused. Plato describes the quest of the virtuous life as a flight to 
the heavens where man becomes like God with his holiness and 
justice and wisdom (Theaetetus 176a). Here we seem to be stepping 
forth from the shackles of the well-measured humanism of the 
Greek and laying hold of the freedom of the sons of God. These 
good habits are a share in God’s life; they come out from God 
and are planted in the centre of the soul. They therefore fashion 
a man not so much according to the image of the perfect man, 
adorning him with the proper ornaments of human nature—the 
characteristic idea of the virtues in classical humanism—but they 
fashion him according to the likeness of God himself. 

The Neoplatonist develops this conception of virtue into the 
arresting and beautiful sight of the divine rays issuing from the 
sun of the Godhead and penetrating each individual soul. These 
rays are always shining, the soul has these virtues constantly from 
the Source. The soul is in a sense made a soul by these creative 
virtues which flash from the divine nature. In the Godhead, 
Plotinus tells us, justice and patience and love are not themselves 
virtues for there is only one power and one act in the Supreme 
Being. But the Supreme Being is ‘an exemplar, the source of what 
in the soul becomes virtue; for virtue is dependent, seated in some- 
thing not itself.’ This is ‘the act and essence of the Supreme mani- 
fested in a new form’ (Ennid. 1, 2, 6). When, therefore, Plotinus 
says that ‘the purification of the soul must produce all the virtues’ 
(id.), he is applying his doctrine of catharsis to this idea of infused 
virtues. For the process of becoming unmixed with the body will, 
in this view, eventually reveal the hidden treasure of the virtues 
resting like gleaming jewels underneath the slime of unrestrained 
emotion and impetuous feeling. The virtues lie there needing only 
that the individual set out to discover them beneath the clods of 
everyday life and the debris of social intercourse. The Platonic 
doctrine of catharsis, the cleansing of the soul from mixture with 
the body, is in this way bound closely to the teaching regarding 
the principles of man’s behaviour. ‘Regarding knowledge and 
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virtue’, says St Thomas, ‘certain writers have taken them to be 
wholly from within, in such a way that all the virtues and all the 
science naturally pre-exist in the soul; and so by discipline and 
exercise man removes the obstacles to knowledge and virtue that 
come upon the soul from the heaviness of the body—and this was 
the opinion of the Platonists.’ (I-II, 63, I.) 

Such a supernatural and divine explanation of the Christian life 
of virtue fitted in well, therefore, with the process of self-know- 
ledge and catharsis which was characteristic of the Neoplatonist 
influence on the Christian. So we find St Gregory of Nyssa 
writing: “The rays of true and divine virtue shine in the purified 
life by means of “apathy” which emanates from it; it is the same 
in some ways as speaking of the rays of the sun, the overflowing 
of virtue, or the sweet odour of perfumes’ (cf. Daniélou. Platonisme 
et Théologie Mystique, pp. 106 seq.). Naturally no Christian would 
ignore the necessity of acquiring virtue at the same time, and St 
Gregory says later on: “The end of the virtuous life is likeness to 
God. For this purpose virtuous souls give themselves to the 
acquiring of purity of soul and to the casting away of all sensual 
love in order to receive the imprint of the divine nature through 
a better life... .’ But in this description it is not difficult to detect 
the same theme: the body and its loves have mingled with the 
soul and obscured its virtue, so that the acquisition lacks the 
positive nature of repeated acts producing settled habits, and is 
limited to the removal of those impediments to the already exist- 
ing rays of divine power shining in the depths of the soul. 

Lurking within this tendency to reduce everything Christian to 
a supernatural principle there lies an element of antinomianism. 
The law and all the hundreds of rules which a man must adopt in 
order to learn how to live do not easily find a place in the platonic 
scheme. Laws teach the will of another or of others and come 
from outside. The acquisition of virtue, if it is a positive thing, 
entails the learning of the will of God and putting it into practice 
until such time as the first external acts of the practice of the divine 
will have sunk into the man’s own will as habits, and he begins to 
follow the law of God from this interior principle as well. But the 
Platonist will tend to recognise the abolition of the Law by Christ 
as a final removal of the natural way of exterior guidance in favour 
of the interior movement and guidance springing from the rays 
of divine power. When Aldous Huxley, for example, criticises— 
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and rightly criticises—the legalism which so easily encumbers the 
religion that attempts to sanctify man as body as well as soul, he 
does so on the assumption that the Western lawyers who moulded 
the thought of Christianity were impervious to the inner light 
because of their law (cf. Perennial Philosophy, pp. 31 and 66). This 
is an age-long conflict between the religion of love and the religion 
of law; but it is not always recognised by those who fly too 
readily from nature to grace, who too soon invoke divine Love, 
the gifts, the intuitions of faith, that they are accepting the platonic 
dualism between the body and the soul. In the fourth century, for 
instance, the urge to follow the rule of the desert was inspired, at 
least in one large section of the eremitic movement, by the ‘spirit- 
ualism’ of the followers of Origen; it was necessary for the soul 
to rise above the evil body which had to be overcome by almost 
exclusively negative asceticism. Evagrius, who inspired Cassian 
and therefore exercised indirectly a great influence on Western 
monastic thought, limited the active life to the overcoming of the 
deadly sins. He was the first to list these ‘deadly’ sins, and by 
waging a ferocious war upon them he sought to establish the holy 
indifference which would release the divine virtues. This became 
an established Christian tradition—after outlining the general 
external rules of behaviour, authors of institutes, charters and rules 
went on to discuss these capital vices. 1 

There may, however, have been hidden in the crude anthro- 
pomorphism of the opposing camp among the monks, some 
elements of the religion of the Incarnation which were overlooked 
by these other avid seekers after spiritual perfection. If virtue is 
also to be acquired it must first of all be sought outside a man in 
the social community in which he finds himself. He learns and 
acquires good habits from a simple obedience towards his parents; 
until they give him the words he cannot speak intelligibly, and 
until they show him what is the just way to behave towards other 
men he may have the right ‘instincts’ but he will not know how 
to act with justice. Most important of all, he has to look beyond 
himself towards the unique and perfect model of human kind and 
human kindness, Jesus Christ the Son of Man. The imitation of 
Christ is the principle way of acquiring the Christian virtues; for 
he led the way of the perfect man, whole and not relegated to the 
purely spiritual. It may have been that these monks, too, desired 
1 Compare Cassian’s Institutes and the Ancren Riwle. 
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to centre all upon this external norm. Certainly they began by 
training themselves according to a very ascetic and stringent rule, 
and they were inspired to a certain degree by the desire to follow 
our Lord into the desert, taking him at his word by leaving all 
things to follow him. In all this they would have been following 
the Christian rule of life with a special intensity, in the hope of the 
sooner growing into Christ by habit and delight so that his vir- 
' tuous habits might be theirs. They would have had no idea that 
the rule they followed so faithfully was inimical to the full life of 
Christ in the freedom of the spirit. 

In short, the virtuous life for every Christian consists in the 
establishment of the habits of good living and good thinking, both 
_ by the individual efforts of the man acquiring them and by the 
divine action infusing them supernaturally within the compass of 
those efforts. There is of course in man a natural disposition to 
right living and right thinking. In the sense that the soul is 
‘naturally Christian’ he has the inclination to act in accordance 
with the common good, to sacrifice himself for it, for instance, 
but he first requires the external standards of his community, be 
it a religious or a natural family, to teach him how to fulfil those 
dispositions and inclinations. The virtuous life begins with the 
natural possibility in the whole man to know truth and to love 
good, that is to say, as a man he will at the first opportunity begin 
to seek human knowledge, knowledge about nature and its source, 
knowledge about man, not merely as a soul, but as the sum of 
Nature and Creation; and he will begin to love good human 
things, to love people and to love doing things, not merely with 
his soul, for others. But all this requires the formation and guid- 
ance of the existing ways of human society, the guidance above all 
of the perfect man who is God and the formation of the divine 
inspiration of grace welling up into good habits in the will and 
the true ideas of faith in the mind. None of these three elements 
—the natural disposition, the human activity and the divine 
infusion—can be omitted from the balanced understanding of the 
virtuous life. To isolate one or the other would be to lead either 
to anaturalism which left out the divine assistance, or to a legalism 
which vested the external rule of life with an absolute value, or 
to a ‘supernaturalism’ which treated man as a potential angel 
instinct with divine graces from the first. But above all, the Chris- 
tian must keep his eyes fixed upon the supreme and unique model 
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of the virtuous life, and by becoming a pilgrim on earth, following 
Christ mile by mile as the days pass, he may one day catch up 
with Christ and find that he is walking with the same footsteps 
as his Exemplar. In this way he will purify his life, acquire the true 
virtues, absorb into his very being the Christian rule of life, and 
expand his heart with the divine breath of supernatural virtue. 
And so the Christian, in his complete being, becomes a divine ray 
leaping out from the Word in whom all things are made, and 
penetrating the darkness of unformed and undirected material 
creation. 
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THE SILENT JOY 
S. M. GERARD, S.C.M.M. 


HEN one has traced the bridegroom and the bride 

\ ) \ | motif in the pages of the Old Testament and seen with 
what divine persistence God wooed his chosen people . 

lest the alliance be forgotten: ‘I will espouse thee to me forever’ 
(Osee 3, 19), one is the more forcibly struck by the few references 
in the Gospels of the New Testament to Christ as the Bridegroom 
of the Covenant. In the writings of the Four Evangelists the 
nuptial theme practically disappears, at least as far as direct allusion 
to Christ’s fulfilment of the promised espousals goes. It is as if the 
actual presence of the ‘young man’ whom Isaias prophesied would 
come and ‘dwell with the virgin’ (Isaias 62, 5) made all further 
allusion unnecessary. Even in the Gospel of St John, where we 
find more evidence of the fulfilment-sense than in the other Gos- 
pels, there is only one mention made of the Bridegroom, the text 
spoken by the Baptist when he wished to point out to his disciples 
that he was not the Christ but only his ‘friend’: “He that hath the 
bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom who 
standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth with joy because of the bride- 
groom’s voice.’ (John 3, 29.) And even here we sense the veiled 
inference rather than the direct statement. There is nothing of the 
positive boldness we hear in: “Behold the Lamb of God’. To point 


out the bridegroom to the Jews, the Precursor suggests rather than 
declares. 
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Christ himself seems strangely silent about this role. He does 
not hesitate to tell the Jews that he is the living Bread come down 
from heaven to fulfil the figurative manna which sustained their 
fathers in the desert, the Good Shepherd who would assuage their 
centuries-long thirst for the ‘waters of refreshment’ (Ps. 22), the 
King come to establish the universal kingdom which their 
prophets had foretold, who would rule in the hearts of men ‘from 
sea to sea and from the river unto the ends of the earth’. (Ps. 71.) 
But we do not hear him say: ‘I am the Bridegroom’, although he 
comes to consummate the betrothals promised by his Father 
through the mouth of the prophet Osee. (Osee 3, 19.) 

Why this silencez We know, as Pouget and Guitton have 
pointed out in their interesting study on the Canticle of Canticles, 
that until Christ’s coming “.. . the entire Scriptures are directed 
to recalling the alliance to the people; the legal books detail its 
laws; the historical books recount its vicissitudes; the poetic books 
sing its sweetness..! Yet when the Bridegroom himself appears, 
this time not behind walls or peeking through lattices, but dwell- 
ing in the flesh among men, little is said about his unique nuptial 
fulfilment of the whole course of Jewish history which had been a 
miraculous preparation for this: ‘And the bridegroom shall rejoice 
over the bride: and thy God shall rejoice over thee.’ (Isaias 62, 5.) 
From his own lips we hear only what seems like an off-hand 
defence of his wine-drinking friends: “Can the children of the 
bridegroom mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with them?’ 
(Matt. 9, 15.) As ‘the friend of the bridegroom’ had simply 
suggested, so the Bridegroom himself simply questions and infers. 
We are made conscious by both of them that the theme itself 
demands a restraint, a certain delicacy of expression which forbids 
the open avowal. 

On the other hand, the eschatological references to the nuptial 
motif found in St Matthew’s Gospel and the Apocalypse of St 
John are quite rich. We recall St John’s beautiful description of the 
heavenly Jerusalem ‘as a bride adorned for her husband’ (Apoc. 
21, 2), as well as his ‘marriage supper of the Lamb’ to which all the 
blessed are called. (Apoc. 19, 7.) St Matthew also, in two parables 
(Matt. 22, 25) alludes to the wedding feast which will coincide 
with the ‘parousia’ when a King shall make a marriage feast for his 


1 Pouget, W. and Guitton, J., The Canticle of Canticles (translation by Joseph L. Lilly, c.m.). 
D. X. McMullen Co., 1946, p. 143. 
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Son (Matt. 22, 1-14) and the wise virgins with their lamps will go 
forth to meet him and his bride. (Matt. 25, 1-13.) We notice a 
certain loosening of the tongue in these references to the eternal 
nuptial banquet when the blessed and the wise will go into the 
marriage supper and the door will be shut. We hear in the cry: 
‘Behold the Bridegroom cometh!’ the positive boldness we missed 
in the Baptist. Although not lacking the restraint and delicacy of 
expression characteristic of our Lord and St John the Baptist, these 
wedding parables of St Matthew and the descriptions found in St 
John’s Apocalypse certainly treat more freely and at greater length 
the eschatological significance of the nuptial theme than they do 
its present realisation in the person of Christ. Just as the burden of 
the Old Testament looks forward so expectantly to the first 
coming of the Bridegroom out of his bridechamber in heaven, so 
the’main concern of the New Testament, when dealing with the 
nuptial motif, seems to centre itself on the Bridegroom’s Second 
Coming when the Spirit and the bride say, “Come! ... Come, 
Lord Jesus!’ (Apoc. 22, 17 & 21.) But as to Christ, the central 
figure around whom all revolves, we find he has little to say. He 
only defends the rejoicing of his friends because he, the Bride- 
groom, is with them. (Matt. 9, 15.) 

Again, why this silence? Two possible reasons suggest them- 
selves here. The matter of the nuptial theme itself (which we will 
return to),2 and the fact that Christ, as the Bridegroom of the 
Covenant, was not so much concerned with declaring his love as 
with proving it. His Father in heaven, the Yahweh of the Jews, 
had often enough declared the everlastingness of that love and 
indeed had closed the seas upon the heads of the Egyptian armies 
to prove it. But still the old idolatries ever recurred, and Christ 
himself experienced over and over again the hardness of heart and 
stifineckedness of this ‘perverse and unbelieving generation’ who 
until his coming (and even to our own day) were ever asking for 
a sign. He would give them a ‘sign’, even though he knew with 
a knowledge that would make him sweat blood in the Garden, 
that for many it would ever be ‘a sign of contradiction’ and ‘a 
stumbling-block’ which would grind them to powder (Matt. 21, 
45). He would announce that the eternal espousals promised by 


2 It is interesting to note in passing, however, that the English poet, Patmore, committed 
a work on the Sponsa Dei to the fire because a friend and fellow-poet, G. M. Hopkins, 
said after reading it: “That’s telling secrets’. 
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his Father in the Old Law were now consummated in the ever- 
lasting Today of the New Dispensation, not this time by another 
declaration of love, ‘I am the Bridegroom’, but he would make 
that announcement by the supreme proof of love, by the unique 
sacrifice, by the lover’s sublime act: He would give them the 
‘Sign’ of the Cross. ‘In this we have known the charity of God, 
because he hath laid down his life for us . . .’ ([John 3, 16), and we 
as know that ‘Greater love than this no one had...’ (John 15, 
a3): 
The Cross, then, is the Bridegroom’s declaration of love for his 
bride. Many who stood in its shadow then did not understand it 
thus (as many who stand in its lengthened shadow today do not 
understand it). Instead they mocked: ‘If thou be the Son of God, 
come down...’ (Matt. 27, 40), not realising in a stupidity born 
of pride that the real proof of divine love is not to “come down’ 
but to stay, to stay usque ad mortem (again, just as many today still 
cry: ‘if there be a God, let him relieve me of my suffering . ..’, 
not yet having learned the lesson of Claudel that the Christian 
must not seek to escape his cross but must ‘mount it, laughing’). 
Christ knew this would be so. The unbelief which would not hear 
Moses and the prophets (Luke 16, 31) would also not hear his call 
of love from the Cross. But there would be others: 
... Hither then, last or first, 
To hero of Calvary, Christ’s feet— 

Never ask if meaning it, wanting it, warned of it—men go.3 
And these generations of men would learn to contemplate at the 
feet of the ‘hero of Calvary’, as St Paul learned to contemplate it 
there: ‘... what is the breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth...’ (Ephes. 3, 18) of this Bridegroom’s love for his bride, 
a love which manifests itself, not in word only, but in very deed 
and truth. 

a 


*... but one of the soldiers opened his side with a lance, and 
immediately there came out blood and water’ (John 19, 34). How 
beautifully appropriate then that the early Fathers of the Church 
should view this solemn moment as the one when the Church, the 
Bride of Christ, was formed. Thus, St Augustine, in one of his 
homilies on St John’s Gospel, tells us: 


3 from Gerard Manley Hopkins’ Wreck of the Deutschland (Edition R. Bridges). 
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Christ dies, that the Church may be formed. While Adam 

sleeps, Eve is formed from his side. When Christ is dead, his side 

is smitten with a spear that there may flow forth sacraments to 
form the Church. (Library of the Fathers, Homily IX on St 

John’s Gospel, II, 1-11, Vol. I.) 

Is it not fitting that as Eve, the unfaithful bride of Adam, was 
formed in the silence of her bridegroom’s natural sleep, the 
Church, the faithful bride of Christ, should be fashioned in that 
awful stillness when the blood and water flowed from the pierced 
heart of her Bridegroom? Divinity works in silence. We remem- 
ber how Christ came down from his royal throne to begin the 
work of redemption ‘while all things were in quiet silence, and 
the night was in the midst of her course...’ (Introit from the 
Sunday within the Octave of the Nativity). And who can speak 
of the silence of that Virgin to whose chaste womb he came? 
Generations of those who have risen up to call her blessed have 
tried in vain to hear the words she did not say. *. . . and his mother 
kept all these things carefully in her heart’ (Luke 2, 51). Because 
Eve did not keep God’s word in her heart but ‘talked it over’ with 
the serpent, Mary’s own heart was pierced with a sword. But no 
flinching was there. The Gospel tells us she stood, in silence, and 
gazed on him ‘whom they have pierced’ (John 19, 37). Thus, to 
solder the link broken by Eve’s loquaciousness, we witness a chain 
of silences—Christ, Mary, the Church—the fruitful silences lead- 
ing man back to God. 

It is also significant that the Church’s sacramental life should be 
initiated in this silence on Calvary. St John Chrysostom, in the 
same theme as Augustine, develops the sacramental symbolism of 
the Church’s formation: . 

Not without purpose, or by chance, did those fonts come forth 

(the water and the blood), but because by means of these two 

together the Church consists. And those initiated know it, 

being by water indeed regenerated, and nourished by the Blood 
and the Flesh. Hence the Mysteries take their beginning; that 
when you approach to that awful Cup, you may so approach, 
as drinking from the very Side. (Homily 85 on the Gospel of 

St John, Library of the Fathers, Vol. II, pp. 761, 762.) 

St John Chrysostom makes it clear how essential to the Church’s 
existence and growth is the sacramental life. The Church, in the 
beautiful Preface for the feast of the Sacred Heart, points to one 
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continuous source of that life for the members of the Body: 
..-O holy Lord, Father almighty and everlasting God. Who 
didst will that Thine only-begotten Son should be pierced by the 
soldier’s lance as He hung upon the Cross: that from His opened 
Heart, as from a sanctuary of divine bounty, might be poured out 
upon us streams of mercy and grace.’ Thus, we see that the sacra- 
mental mysteries ‘take their beginning’ in that solemn stillness 
_ when the Bridegroom silently forms his bride, not this time from 
‘the slime of the earth’, but from the divine ‘streams of mercy and 
grace’ flowing forth from his side. 

Further, we know in what silence those streams continue to 
flow. It is at the most solemn moment of the Roman Mass, 
“While all things are in quiet silence...’ that the words of the 
Consecration are pronounced. By them, the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to declare his love for his bride, though once again not so 
much by word as by deed. Mystically, he dies daily on the altars 
of his Church, allowing her ministers to open his divine heart 
over and over again that those life-giving streams may never cease 
to flow. ‘For the Church could not otherwise conceive believers 
and give birth to them again by the bath of regeneration if Christ — 
did not die again, did not unite himself with his Church and did 
not himself give it the strength of his side, in order that all those 
born of the baptismal bath might grow.’ (Methodius, Banquet of 
the Ten Virgins, Ante-Nicene Fathers, VI, 3, 8.) This, then, is the 
Bridegroom’s never ceasing avowal of love: to nourish daily by 
‘the strength of his side’ the children born ‘not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God’. 


* * * 


‘The voice of joy and salvation is in the tabernacles of the just’ 
(Ps. 117). As we might expect, ‘the voice of joy’ heard in the 
silence of the soul’s communion with the Bridegroom is the final 
link in this ‘chain of silences’ enabling us to rejoice always in the 
Lord so intimately present to us. This is ‘the voice of joy and the 
voice of gladness’ of which Jeremias had spoken (Jer. 7, 34) which 
is inseparable from ‘the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride’. Where there is Christ and his bride, there is joy. And 
this joy should characterise the whole Mystical Body. All Chris- 
tians ‘born of the baptismal bath’ ought to be (to use St Augustine’s 
phrase) ‘an Alleluia from head to foot’. Others not yet regenerated 
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unto life ought to remark it, as André Gide was all but over- 
whelmed by the ‘convincing joy’ of his friend Paul Claudel.4 Of 
course, it is not something we can pretend or call upon for special 
occasions. Joy is, after all, a fruit. Unless the world can say of us, 
as it remarked of the early Christians: ‘See how they love one 
another’, hardly will there be joy. It is from the silent depths of the 
soul’s intimate communion with its God that joy sings. And the 
more individual Christians deepen that silence and make more 
intimate that communion, the more surely will the world not fail 
to notice how ‘happy is that people whose God is the Lord’ (Ps. 
143, 15). 

But ascis the world may notice the Christian’s joy, it will 
never fully understand it. It will never know from what ‘secret 
places’ it springs. These are the lessons learned *. . . in the secret 
place of his tabernacle’. They cannot be ‘explained’ to others. This 
was the wisdom behind what was known as the disciplina arcani— 
the secret of the early Church. The mysteries of the Eucharist 
were zealously safeguarded from the vain curiosity of the uninitia- 
ted: and even among the Christians themselves these ‘secrets’ 
were not made common talk. They recognised that there are 
some experiences, indeed the most interior and most intense, 
which ever remain ‘past telling of tongue’. As the Bridegroom’s 
cross cannot be understood until, like St Paul, we nail ourselves 
to it, so his Eucharistic espousals remain the inviolable mystery 
of the individual soul who hides herself in the secret of his face 
far from the disturbance of men (Ps. 30, 21). She alone can sing 
with ‘the voice of joy’: ‘O how great is the multitude of thy 
sweetness, O Lord: which thou hast hidden for them that fear 
thee!’ (Ps. 30, 20.) We must first ‘taste and see’ before we can say 
‘how sweet is the Lord!’ (Ps. 33, 9.) 

Finally, these secrets, these mysteries, these fruitful silences must 
be safeguarded ‘from the disturbance of men’. The Church has 
been appointed their guardian. To her has been entrusted the 
‘secrets of the King’, and how wonderfully well she watches over 
them! The silence of the Bridegroom permeates the liturgy of the 
bride. Like him, she withdraws from the open avowal and the 
bold statement. Her liturgical prayer is characterised by a restraint, 
a reticence, a discretion which hints and suggests rather than 


4 Gide had remarked in one of his many letters to Claudel that he found ‘nothing more 
contagious than sadness; nothing more convincing than joy’. 
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declares. Like her mystics of all ages, the Church knows that for 
some experiences ‘there are no words’. She would not try to force 
them from our heart, but leaves them in that silence which is loud 
with joy. Nor would she invade the inviolability of their Source. 
How dare she when the Bridegroom, himself (as Jessica Powers, 
the Carmelite poet suggests), is ‘loath to lift the bridal lace’. A 
theme so intimate requires the veil in order to inspire a proper 
reverence and sense of mystery in the faithful. For these mysteries 
are essentially nuptial mysteries begun by Christ’s fulfilment of the 
eternal espousals promised by his Father to the people of Israel: 
‘I will espouse thee to me forever’ (Osee 3, 19), betrothals sealed 
by the blood of his Cross, and continued in the sacramental mys- 
teries of Baptism and the Eucharist. 

Above all, the Church, the Bride of Christ, faithful to the 
spirit of her Bridegroom, continues to draw all men to the bridal- 
chamber of his Cross, offering up daily ‘the sacrifices of justice... 
that the walls of Jerusalem may be built up’. (Ps. 50.) And for those 
who like the sparrow of the psalmist have found their nest there, 
‘Even thy altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God’ (Ps. 83), 
there is the dilatation of the heart, the opening out to joy, the 
deepening of those silences which cannot contain themselves but 
must forever cry: ‘How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts!’ (Ps. 83.) These are they who regenerated unto life are con- 
stantly nourished by those ever-flowing ‘streams of mercy and 
grace which, like secret springs, unseen and unheard, feed the 
deep well of the soul’s interior life. 

Now I know that the Lord speaks from you, because you have 
mastered his silence.° 
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A CERTAIN MAN MADE A GREAT SUPPER 
A SERMON BY MEISTER ECKHART 
Homo quidam fecit cenam magnam ... (Luke 14, 16) 


. CERTAIN man made a supper, a great evening meal. If 


you entertain in the morning, you invite all sorts of 
people, but in the evening you ask important people, 
people dear to you and your close friends. 
5 Gertrud Von Le Fort. Hymns to the Church. 
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Today Christians keep the feast of the supper which our Lord 
prepared for his disciples, his close friends, when he gave them his 
holy body to be their food. This is its first meaning. But the supper 
has yet another meaning. Morning and noonday must pass before 
evening comes. God’s light breaks into the soul, morning dawns 
there, and in this light the soul soars up into the high zenith of its 
noonday. And thereafter it is evening. And there is yet a third 
meaning to this idea of the evening. When the light fades, it is 
evening; when the glamour of the whole world fades in the soul, 
it is evening there and the soul finds peace. 

Speaking of this supper St Gregory says that when you eat in 
the morning there is yet another meal to come; but after supper 
there is no other meal. For when the soul tastes this food at supper, 
and when the little spark of fire in the soul seizes upon the heavenly 
light, it needs no further fuel; it seeks outside no longer and stays 
wholly within the light of the Godhead. Now St Augustine says: 
‘Lord, if thou leavest us give us another thou, for only thou canst 
suffice us, and we want only thee.’ Our Lord as God and man left 
the disciples and gave himself to them again as God and man, but 
in a different way and in another form. You do not expose sacred 
treasure to direct view or touch, but you set it in a crystal or in 
something of the kind. That is what our Lord did when he gave 
himself to us in another form. God gives himself, and all of him- 
self, in this supper as a food to his dear friends. St Augustine 
recoiled from this food, but then a voice comforted him and said: 
‘Lam the food of those who are grown great; eating me, grow 
thou and increase in stature. I shall not be turned into thee, but 
thou shalt be turned into me.’ 

Of the food and drink that I took a fortnight ago, some power 
of my soul gathered the purest and finest particles and carried them 
into my body, uniting them with all that is in me. There is 
nothing, however small, or tiny as a pinpoint, which has not 
merged with my body. And it is as wholly one with me as what 
was born with me out of my mother’s body when life was first 
infused into me. Thus indeed the power of the Holy Ghost seizes 
upon what is purest and finest and highest, upon the little spark in 
the soul, and bears it upwards into love’s fiery flames. Thus too I 
might instance the tree where the power of the sun seizes upon all 
that is purest and finest in the roots, and drawing it all up into the 
branches, transforms it into a blossom. In the same way the little 
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spark of fire in the soul is born up into the light and into the Holy 
Ghost. It is drawn into the beginning and cause of all things, and 
is so wholly united with God and grows into him, being more 
closely merged with him than food is with the body; indeed, the 
purer and nobler it is, the more deeply it is lost in God. That is 
why the gospel tells of a great supper. 

Now David says: “O how great is the multitude of thy sweet- 
ness, O Lord, which thou hast hidden for them who fear thee.’ 
But if you eat this food with fear, you do not taste its full savour; 
you must eat it lovingly. Indeed, a soul that loves God, vanquishes 
God so that he has to give himself wholly. 

Now St Luke says: “A certain man made a great supper.’ This 
man has no name, this man has no equal, for he is God. God has 
no name. A pagan master says that no tongue can utter a single 
word of its own to describe God, for his being is too full of 
majesty and purity. When we speak of a tree, we are really refer- 
ting to things which are greater and more fundamental than the 
tree, as for instance the sun which works growth and life within 
the tree. That is why we cannot really speak about God because 
there is nothing greater than God and God has no cause. And 
secondly, we speak of things as being like one another. Therefore 
we cannot really speak about God, as nothing is like him. Thirdly, 
we describe things by means of their effects and works. When we 
say something about a master’s skill, we point to the picture which 
is the work of his hands. The picture reveals its maker’s skill. But 
all created things are too paltry to reveal him, and all are as nothing 
compared with God. And so no creature can render the tribute of 
a single word to describe God. Dionysius says that all who want 
to describe God are wrong for they can say nothing about him. 
Those who do not strive to express him in words are right, for he 
is beyond the reach of words; indeed, God utters himself within 
himself. So David says: ‘In your light we shall see the light.’ St 
Luke says ‘a certain man’. He is One and a man, and he is like 
unto none, and transcends all things. 

The master sent out his servants. St Gregory says that these 
servants are preachers. But I should like to speak of a different 
kind of servant: I mean, an angel. Now there is another kind of 
servant of whom I have spoken elsewhere, and that is the intellect. 
In the inner sanctuary of the soul the intellect is in touch with the 
angelic nature and is an image of God. The soul has this light in 
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common with the angels, even with those who fell and yet pre- 


served their high rank in hell. Within the soul the little spark burns 
unhindered, and cleansed of all suffering and circumstance, it 
reaches up into the essence of the Godhead. It is like the good 
angels who ever work in God, and comprehend in God, and 
carry all they do back to God. They receive God from God in 
God. 

The little spark of fire, the intellect, is like the angels because 
God created it whole and without distinction, a soaring light, an 
image of the divine nature, and made by God. This light is within 
the soul. The masters say there is a force in the soul which is called 
‘synderesis 1—it is not a separate force. It is something which is 
always turned towards God and never wills evil. Even in hell it is 
turned towards God. It battles in the soul against everything that 
is not pure and godly; and without ceasing, ever calls the soul to 
the supper which is prepared for it. 

So St Luke says, ‘he sent out his servant to say that the guests 
should come, for now all things are ready’. No one may question 
what it is he is receiving in taking the Lord’s body. The little 
sparking flame which is ready to receive our Lord’s body ever 
dwells within the Godhead. God gives himself to the soul in ever 
renewed life. He does not say: “This is past’ or ‘this is yet to come’, 
but everything is eternally new and ever ready as in one endless 
process of being and becoming. That is why it is written ‘every- 
thing is now ready’... 

And to this supper may we all come by God’s mercy. 

AMEN 


[Translated from the Middle High German (Meister Eckhart, Die 
deutschen und lateinischen Werke, edited by the deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft. Die deutschen Serke, Vol. 1, pp. 342-352. 
Stuttgart 1936 f.) by Elizabeth Stopp.| 


1 Cf£St Thomas, Sent. 11. d. 39, q. 3a, 1: ‘Haec superior rationis scintilla, quae synderesis 
est, extingui non potest, sed semper repugnat omni ei, quod contra principia naturaliter 
sibi_indita est.’ 
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RETREAT AND RETURN 


F, A. SHARPE 


SHORT time after my conversion to Christianity I had a 
Ak to spend an informal retreat at a Trappist abbey 

some few hundred miles from my home. As my train 
sped through the natural wonderland that is New England in the 
springtime, my thoughts were mostly ofa religious nature centring 
about life in an abbey, ideas gathered from several books that I 
had recently read. 

As my train travelled along I became aware ofa sense of double- 
retreating, one physical and the other spiritual. My own city 
being far behind me, and the strange towns and villages going by 
my window as though framed in a movie film, gave me a strong 
sense of world-abandonment. I had a feeling that the world, and 
all that it means, was receding into the distant past. Not only was 
it receding physically, but spiritually too. I was en route to 
another kind of world, a world of peace and contentment within 
the confines of an abbey. I enjoyed thinking of what good things 
there were in store for me... for two weeks, at least. 

At length I arrived at the abbey of my dreams, nestling in the 
foot-hills of one of our smallest states; and, after being kindly 
received by the monks, I was shown the room where I should 
spend my fortnight’s retreat from the world. Because this retreat 
of mine was an informal one, none of the monks interfered with 
me one way or another. I was free to come and go, and to do what 
best pleased me. Little wonder that these monks are famous for 
their hospitality; they rightly deserve it. These most amiable of 
men made but two demands of me: prompt attendance at Mass 
and at all meals. Certainly these demands were the least that a 
guest might comply with, and I was delighted to comply with 
them. After all, I was a hearty eater, and enjoyed participation in 
the Mass, so there was no possible excuse for failure to be prompt 
at both ‘meals’. Then, too, I found the atmosphere charmingly 
conducive to a certain amount of order and regularity, and thus 
my liberty of movement was checked by a certain prudent respect 
for the solitude desired by the monks. They had left the world to 
live permanently apart from it, and I was not going to bring the . 
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world back to them. My only desire was to live as they lived, and 
to be one with them for two weeks. We understood one another, 
and we got along fine. 

After the newness of the first few days had worn off, and the 
peace of the place became a thing taken for granted, I began to see 
and to think about the life going on round me, and of the men 
who lived it. Better to help in these meditations, I soon found a 
favourite spot—a shadowing maple tree a-top a small hill rising 
above the level of the abbey grounds. From such a position I could 
look down upon the abbey and watch the life of the monks going 
on beneath me. I could observe their comings and their goings as 
they made their way to the fields and barns, or their silent trips 
from one building to another. I recall one humorous thought that 
[had one day as I watched six roughly-clad lay brothers following 
their leader from the field;—Snow-White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
I laughed to myself and wondered what those men would have 
thought of my sense of humour. Perhaps they too would have 
laughed at the idea. 

One day as I sat in the shade of my maple, a rather strange 
thought came to my mind. On my train trip to the abbey I had 
become aware of the feeling of leaving the world, of going away 
from it, and now from my little hill I had the feeling of retreating 
from the abbey also. This latter retreat was one of rising upward 
and above the life going on down in the abbey. I was in a new 
psychological position. I felt myself to be high above and at a 
distance from both the world and the abbey. Seeing these two 
ways of life from a sort of exalted position, I could compare them 
much as one does when one holds in his outstretched hand an 
object for examination. Instead of having the world in my hand, I 
had two. 

As the days of my visit passed by slowly and comfortably I 
found myself more and more climbing my hill for meditations 
and reflections. My thoughts became increasingly more analytical, 
more critical of the two ways of life that stretched out before me 
in a sort of spiritual panorama. At long last my thoughts centred 
round one all-important question: Which of the two ways of life, 
out in the world or here in the abbey, was the Way of Christ? 
This question became foremost in my mind. I ate with it; I slept 
with it; 1 walked and I sat with it. But somehow I cound not find 
the answer. It seemed to me that somewhere deep within my 
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inner self I would find it. It was in my mind, as though behind a 
closed door, and I had not the key to open it. This question 
hounded me as nothing else ever had. It seemed that my very life 
depended upon finding the answer; I simply had to know. 

The evening prior to my last day at the abbey I attended the 
Vesper service, as was my soon-learned habit. But this time, for 
some unknown reason I chanced to turn my head toward the 
rear of the lay-chapel and my eyes came to rest upon a lonely 
crucifix; and I could not take my eyes from it. The dismal, 
shadowed loneliness of him outstretched before me filled me with 
a strange mixture of love and pity. My mind raced backwards in 
time and space. I felt, or rather I knew, that I was with him on 
that day. In a few moments of complete absorption, of utter 
forgetfulness of self, I had entered into the reality of his Passion. 
I don’t know how long this act of knowing lasted, but I do recall 
that the Vesper service was over before I was aware of the fact. 
On returning to my room I was aware of a strange inner feeling; 
a spiritual change had been wrought in me. I could no more des- 
cribe it now than I could at the time it happened, for there are 
many inward changes made in a man from time to time and the 
only thing that he knows is that he is not quite the same person as 
before. In fact, however, I returned to my room a changed person. 
There were no mental disturbances going on in my mind now. 
All was a sort of peace and quiet within my self. I undressed and 
was soon asleep: a quiet child-like sleep. 

The next day, my last at the abbey, I went to my favourite spot 
on the hill for some last space of meditation. Soon I began to think 
about that lonely crucifix and what it meant. I recalled its utter 
loneliness, stuck back in the darkest corner of the chapel out of 
sight of all except the most observant. The scene of the Passion 
again came to my mind, strong and clear, and again I entered into 
his agony, not as though I were he, but as one present at the time 
and standing by and seeing, and understanding, what was taking 
place on that memorable day. After a time the vision, if that was 
what it was, left me, and I stood for some few minutes looking 
down at the abbey below. Suddenly, as though a sword pierced 
my mind, the answer to the Question came to me. No longer did 
I weigh or measure, now I knew which was the Way of Christ... 
the key to the door had been given me. I turned my eyes away 
from the scene beneath me and looked out over the distant horizon 
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towards the city that I had left behind. Out there was the Way for 
me, and there could be no other, not for me at least. As my mind 
wandered through the streets and alleys, the homes and the 
buildings, my heart swelled with emotion for those many millions 
like myself. Despite the many, many evils that were present out 
there, I knew that I loved all those people and their ways. And, 
too, I knew that out there was the only Way for me. With a clear 
and determined mind and a renewed heart I took my leave of the 


That same evening, immediately after Compline, I returned to 
the lonely crucifix and prayed beyond myself: a prayer beyond 
prayer. Again I don’t recall how long this lasted, but I do remem- 
ber it came to an abrupt end. After this, I returned to my room 
and began packing my bags for the long trip home. After thanking 
the kind monks, I took my leave feeling as though I was about to 
start on the greatest adventure of my life . . . which is just what I 
did. As I walked down the shaded lane leading from the abbey to 
the main road, I turned round for a long last look at the place that 
will live for ever in my memory. As I stood gazing fondly at the 
abbey and its surroundings, a thought came to my mind—If ever 
I should become the head of an abbey I will place a sign over the 
entrance-door reading, ‘He offers so many graces out in the world; 
why then do you come here?’ ...and all the novices would be 
required to read it and to know their answer before gaining 
admittance. 

I had travelled a long way from home to spend a two-weeks 
retreat in peace and rest; and for me, I discovered in that remote 
place that I had to return to the world to find him and the peace 
that only he can give. As I made the long train ride back home I 
did not look out of the windows at the passing countryside. 
Instead, I kept turning over and over in my mind the words of 
St Paul: “O, the depth of the knowledge and wisdom of God, 
... how unsearchable his ways. .. .’ I woke up just as my train 
was coming into my station; I was Home. 
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RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 
I. How far does it bind under sin? 
OswIn MaGRATH, 0.P. 


the centuries, especially in the West, is a special form of 

the virtue of obedience, determined by a religious rule, 
and by a vow. It therefore involves the normal elements of the 
virtue, and others arising from the vow. The chief elements of 
religious obedience are, therefore, the virtues of respect and 
obedience, religion and its act, devotion, the gift of piety, and 
social justice. 


R teens obedience, as it has been developed during 


RESPECT 

The virtue of obedience is a species of respect (observantia). 
Respect in general is due to a person’s possessing a certain dignity 
and authority. The reason for the dignity and authority lies in a 
share in the Fatherhood of God and natural fatherhood, by 
responsibility to care for others in secondary matters and a more 
limited sphere than God and natural parents. This dignity and 
authority is conferred either by God directly, or by the com- 
munity concerned, which designates its holder. While the element 
of dignity corresponds to the part of respect called honour, that of 
authority calls for obedience, which is therefore the kind of respect 
which the authority of a superior demands. 

The person to whom obedience is due must, then, be a true 
superior, lawfully established in authority as the delegate of the 
community and God. Otherwise the motive of obedience is not 
present, for this does not lie in the person of the superior or his 
personal good qualities, but in his authority received from above. 
If this is absent there remain only personal motives for following 


his will, such as friendship, respect for wisdom, loyalty, fear, etc. 


OBEDIENCE 
Obedience is the application of a general natural order in all 
things, by which the lower is moved by the higher. In human 
beings, where action is by free choice, the natural movement of 
the lower by the higher takes place by the superior using reason 
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and will to issue a command, and the subject using reason and will 
to carry it out. ; 

The object of obedience is therefore a command of the superior. 
There is a fundamental difference between a will to command and 
a will to advise, recommend, or counsel, or a mere wish. The dif- 
ference lies in the obligation imposed on the subject. There is a 
real will to have something done by another who is in a position 
in which he is obliged to do it. A counsel, request or suggestion 
does not intend to have the thing done in this way, but presents 
motives for a certain course of action as to an equal. A will to 
command need not be expressed explicitly. It can be tacit, and it 
may use the verbal form of a wish or recommendation. But if it 
expresses a real will in the superior (and this is in most cases evi- 
dent) it is the equivalent of a command, and a sufficient object for 
the virtue of obedience. 

But where there is quite clearly a mere counsel or wish, and it 
is certain that the superior does not desire to use his authority, to 
follow it is not precisely obedience. But such an act can partake of 
the virtue of obedience if it is done from a motive of exercising 
the will in obedience, and it can even exceed obedience when the 
slightest indication of the superior’s will, before any command has 
been thought of, is carried out. For this is to render submission to 
the very source of all obedience, the will of the superior. 

Obedience can thus extend far beyond the limits of orders 
explicitly imposed. But objectively it has strict limits. The sphere 
of authority of every human superior is restrained. In general he 
cannot command the interior act of the will, except in so far as it 
is connected with an external act: he is concerned with the external 
arrangement of human actions, and not with the internal motives. 
So long as the external act is performed, obedience is satisfied, 
though the subject may, in relation to God, be obliged to make 
acts of many other virtues in order to fulfil the command properly. 
The obedience due in virtue of religious profession is also well 
defined by rule and constitution, and the powers of lower superiors 
limited by higher and by the law of the Church. 

The religious community is therefore like any other human 
society, in that it exhibits the natural order in human things 
ordained by God, and its members are obliged to obey their 
superiors within the limits of their authority. But the scope of that 
authority is different from that of other human societies. For it is 
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very extensive, covering not merely practically the whole of the 
subject's life, to an extent fully equal to that of a parent in relation 
to small children, but also extending to works of supererogation, 
which for secular persons are only of counsel, and cannot normally 
be imposed by any superior. Looked at thus, it would appear to 
impose an impossible burden and to lead to innumerable and con- 
tinuous sins against obedience. For this reason it has become a 
normal feature of practically all religious constitutions that they 
do not of themselves bind under pain of sin, but only toa penalty.1 
Such “penal laws’ can be regarded as true laws. The difference 
between law and counsel lies in the obligation imposed. In the 
natural order of things this obligation expresses a necessary sub- 
jection to the superior, so that if the law is not fulfilled, the subject 
is either deflected from his final end by mortal sin, or at least 
retarded in its attainment by venial sin. But the whole source of 
this obligation lies in the will of the superior to oblige another, 
and he can modify this obligation. What of its nature would bind 
under pain of mortal sin, he can impose only under pain of venial 
sin. He can go further, and express his will to have the thing done 
merely by the imposition or threat of a temporal penalty, with an 
explicit exclusion of any real moral fault. The object of obedience 
remains intact: the precept of a superior. But the mode in which 
it obliges is modified by the will of the superior. 

In such a case the act against the precept is not a sin, but a moral 
imperfection. It isnot disobedience, but imperfect obedience. Such 
a diminished obligation, in virtue of the religious’s will to perfec- 


_ 1 This system originated with the Dominicans, and is found in their constitutions in a 
universal form, applying to the rule, the constitutions, the ordinations of all superiors 
and all their utterances, excepting only when a formal precept in a fixed form, which 
invokes the vow, is used (or where the matter is otherwise binding under sin owing to 
the three vows or toa law of God or of the Church). Thisis so even where words implying 
sin may be used (as occurs in some older formulae in the constitutions of the Preachers). 
There is not full agreement about the precise explanation of this provision. The theory 
of Cajetan is here given, elaborated at a time when the matter was under special dis- 
cussion among the Dominicans (1513-18) and when he was Master General; it may 
therefore be presumed to be well in their tradition. For Cajetan laws and precepts 
binding only to a penalty are true laws obliging the virtue of obedience, and yet not 
binding under pain of a sin of disobedience; nor does an imposed penalty for transgres- 
sion bind under sin. The application of this theory to other religious institutes may be 
more limited, and particular constitutions must be consulted. Among theologians there 
are three other chief theories. Some hold that the subject is bound under sin either to 
obey or to undergo the penalty if imposed; others that such laws bind under sin, but 
that the subject can dispense himself for a good cause; others that they are not true laws 
but counsels. (cf. J. B. Pasciak, 0.P., De obedientia religiosa sec. D. Thomam et Thomistas. 
Romae, 1945. A doctorate thesis at the Angelicum, to which this article is much in debt.) 
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tion, with the sanction of a mere external penalty, is sufficient for 
the everyday working of religious life. It was introduced in order 
to evade the multitude of sins and scruples which any other course 
would involve, and is now normal in the Church. The obligatory 
force of the law or command is not done away with, for the 
superior can add penalty to penalty, and still not under pain of sin, 
and if the situation demands it can oblige under pain of sin. 

It therefore follows that obedience to the rule and constitutions 
and to the ordinary orders of superiors, even where these do not 
bind under pain of sin, are acts of formal obedience whenever they 
are done from the motive of submission to authority, as they 
usually will be. The rule and orders of superiors appear normally 
as invitations and directions, calls to a higher good, infallibly indi- 
cating the will of God on the way of perfection. Obedience par- 
takes of the nature of following of counsels and of a work of 
supererogation, except in the rare cases where a formal precept 
intervenes. The religious is thus at the same time in the situation 
of the child, for whom every word of the parent is an indication 
of God’s will, and of the adult, for whom there are few commands 
which are strictly binding, and who acts normally freely and 
lovingly without compulsion. 

The religious is even in a freer situation than most adults. For 
the subject of obedience in a religious institute is not merely the 
regular observance which would be of counsel only for others, but 
is the organised life and activity of the institute, which would 
normally and naturally bind to obedience under sin. For the 
religious it does not do so, if his constitutions contain a universal 
clause to that effect, extending to all the orders of superiors not 
given under formal precept. 

All this refers, of course, to the thing commanded in itself. Sin 
will easily and frequently enter in from the motive, and this will 
be discussed below under disobedience. 


DISOBEDIENCE 
While obedience is a very wide virtue, extending to everything 
partaking of the nature of a command, disobedience, its contrary, 
is a very special sin. It is contempt of authority. For obedience is 
precisely submission to authority. Formal disobedience is only 
present when the non-fulfilment of the command is motivated 
precisely by a will not to be subject to authority: in other words, 
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out of formal contempt. In other cases there is only ‘material 
disobedience’. Formal disobedience or formal contempt is always 
a mortal sin, even when the matter commanded is small, because 
it is a refusal to be subject to the authority of the superior. Its 
malice lies in the rebellious will rather than in the omission of the 
thing commanded. There is only room for venial sin when the 
rebellion of the will is not fully deliberate. Such first movements 
and venial sins of contempt of authority may be frequent, though 
full formal contempt is rare. 

When the command is disobeyed from another motive—for 
instance, from passion, from contempt of the personal and private 
qualities of the superior, from a certain contempt for the smallness 
of the thing ordered—there is not formal contempt of authority 
as such. The fact that there is a command renders the transgression 
venially or mortally sinful according to the importance of the 
matter and the will of the superior. A thing may be indifferent in 
itself, but the fact that it is commanded renders it obligatory. But 
the avoidance of the obligation or even resistance to it may arise 
from many causes other than formal contempt, and usually does 
so. In such a case of material disobedience there is a double sin: 
the sin of omission or transgression of the command, and the 
wrong motive which causes it. 

But in the case of laws and precepts binding to a penalty only 
and not under sin, there is no sin in the transgression other than 
that of the subjective motive, if it is sinful. If it is not sinful, there 
is no sin. If the motive is formal contempt, it is mortally sinful. 
Transgression often is venially sinful. This sinfulness can consist in 
ill-regulated passion, such as anger, desire, fear, etc., and so the 
transgression is accompanied by, and usually the occasion of, an 
actual sin. It can also arise through negligence. This is not to say 
that the mere neglect to carry out the order or rule is sinful: that is 
excluded in penal law. But subjectively the omission or neglect 
can be sinful. There may be a general negligence or carelessness of 
mind and laziness, which comes into play in the omission, and is a 
venial sin. Or there may be particular negligence, as when a 
religious really has a will to fulfil the rule or an order in a par- 
ticular point, but fails to will properly and effectively, so that he 
does not actually carry it out. This misuse of the will, or ineffective 
willing, is a sin of negligence. Had the religious definitely willed 
not to fulfil the law or order, his act could be sinless if he had a 
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good motive, or sinful ifit was a bad one. But when he really wills 
to fulfil it, but fails to will properly, he incurs negligence. 

Such penal laws therefore do not constitute a sin of disobedience 
when transgressed, in spite of the fact that they bind under the 
virtue of obedience and are acts of obedience when fulfilled out of 
submission to authority. This is because of an express will in the 
superior. Their transgression constitutes a moral imperfection, and 
an imperfection in the virtue of obedience, but not a sinful imper- 
fection. The only sin lies in the subjective sins of the person con- 
cerned, his own passions and negligence, which will frequently be 
brought into play by the presence of rules and orders. In secular 
life they would also be brought into play by other circumstances 
of daily life. Perfection is acquired by eliminating the subjective 
sinfulness by submission to the rules and its applications by 
superiors. 

There can also be a kind of excess in obedience, at least in 
appearance. A precept is either obeyed exactly, or not obeyed; 
there cannot be excess in the essential, but there can be in relation 
to circumstances. The wrong person may be obeyed, the wrong 
means used, the wrong thing done, the wrong reason sought, the 
wrong time chosen, the command carried out in a way not in- 
tended, and all this with complete adherence to the letter of the 
command or the rule. It is not sufficient to apply the mind merely 
to the command: all the attendant circumstances must be con- 
sidered and the action so adapted to them that the superior’s will 
is carried out. It may even sometimes be necessary to interpret the 
superior’s will and deviate from the letter of the command in order 
to carry out his will. Honest obedience will avoid the sort of 
literal obedience which is really a kind of disobedience. 

The immediate root of disobedience is vainglory, for the desire 
to show one’s own excellence to others is expressed easily by 
refusing to be subject to authority. This applies strictly only to 
formal contempt. Vainglory is the immediate manifestation of 
pride, and pride, the inordinate love of one’s own excellence, is in 
its negative aspect a refusal to be subject to God. Disobedience 
is, in its last analysis, a refusal to be subject to God’s order of 
things, to the manifestation of God’s authority in the will of a 
superior. 

Besides contempt for superiors and their commands, which is 
common to all formal disobedience, the religious can also show 
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formal contempt for his rule or for perfection. These are not two 
distinct things, for the religious does not profess to be perfect, 
but only to tend towards perfection by certain definite means, the 
tule. Formal contempt of the rule or of perfection means a refusal 
to be subject to the rule, a refusal to tend to perfection by the 
means appointed by the rule. Normally transgressions of the rule 
do not proceed from such formal contempt, but from other 
motives. It is however evident that an habitual and deliberate 
practice of material disobedience, even to rules which do not bind 
under sin, gradually diminishes the respect for authority which is 
the basis of obedience, and disposes to formal contempt. 

[II. THE Vow, Devotion, Piety & SOCIAL Justice—the con- 
clusion of the article will appear in the October issue of Liz OF 
THE Spiir.] 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER : DOUBLE NUMBER 


Tue Lire oF THE Spirit will appear once only in the next two 
months. But the issue will be twice the size, in an effort to suggest 


THE MYSTERY OF GOD 


round which the whole of the Christian life centres. The subject 
may seem too obvious—and that is the difficulty: God is not 
‘obvious’ but the deepest mystery. For this reason the issue is 
the most important one so far attempted. 


Authors will include: Victor White, Richard Kehoe, Bede 
Griffiths, Ian Hislop, S. M. Albert, Columba Ryan, Conrad 
Pepler, etc. pot 
Subjects treated include: The ‘Unknowability’ of God, The 
Mystery in the Scriptures, The Motherhood of God, The Mother 
of God, The Song of Love, etc., etc. 
Order your copy now if you are not already a 
subscriber. Individual copies will cost 3s. 6d. 


Blackfriars Publications, 34 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
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Tue Mortuer. By Cardinal Mindszenty. Translated from the German. 

(Clonmore & Reynolds; 9s. 6d.) 

This is a book by a pastor, and by a son; it irradiates the joy of a 
happy childhood. It is in part a book of practical advice simple and wise, 
but though he touches on modern problems and failings, the author’s 
object is above all to set before his readers a positive picture of holy 
motherhood and family life. At first glance to us some of what he says 
may seem sentimental—we are used to a good deal of sentimental lip- 
service to the family. But as one reads this book one is aware that here 
it is real; it is written from an experience of very many ordinary 
women who as mothers have succeeded in exemplifying an ideal which 
awakens continual reverence and wonder. It is a touching feature of his 
book that Cardinal Mindszenty continually resorts to quotations from 
the poets as if his own words were inadequate to express this wonder, 
as if too, to emphasise the universality of his concept. He draws on an 
extraordinarily wide range of humanity to illustrate his points in 
precept and example, but all are used in the service of a picture that is 
most touchingly simple; the love and wonder of the child for his 
mother is never far behind the surface. 

One is aware, however, of a background which I suppose hardly 
exists in England today. “The bread we eat at home is the best bread in 
the village because mother has baked all her goodness and love into it’; 
mother, the great teller of fairy stories—a teller and inventor, not 
reader. There is a deeper sense than we know of the value of the con- 
tinuity of life—reading backwards and forwards. In the home, ‘every 
flower, every bush, every tree has been planted by the family. The 
trace of its hands and of its tireless labour is everywhere. There are no 
soulless things in this house’ (quotation from a grandmother). And in 
the family: ‘a knowledge of our ancestors is a necessity of life... 
humble folk know the history of their family for ten generations back.’ 
‘It was customary still in my childhood for the bride and bridegroom 
to carry a brand of the tree of life (arbor vitae) from their parental 
homes to the church and from there to their new home.’ 

And of course the book is full of the sanctification of the home in a 
sense of the symbolism of common things, bread, cradles, kisses, and 
in customs. Of these, one for the return home of the newly baptised 
child is very beautiful. The mother and midwife are waiting. The god- 
mother comes to the door of the bedroom, holding the child. From 
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within comes the question, “What have you brought?’ From outside 
the answer: ‘A baptised lamb, a lamb pure as an angel, a sacrificed 
lamb! The lamb of God has redeemed also the beloved new-born lamb 
of the mother! Agnus redemit oves.’ 

NICOLETTE GRAY 


SUMMARIUM DE CuLtTu Corpis IMMACULATI BEATAE MarIak VIRGINIS. 
By T. M. Sparks, o.p. (Marietti & Libri Liturgici, S. Sabina; Rome.) 
Father Sparks has done a service to all priests by indicating in this 

little treatise the theological foundations of devotion to the Immaculate 

Heart of Mary. He puts the question firmly into its proper place as a 

special section of a special section in Theology—in other words, a par- 

ticular question in Mariology, which is itself one part of Theology. 

Incidentally, he does not believe that Mariology is a scientia in its own 

right. He also asserts without discussion that the Divine Maternity is 

the single fundamental principle in Mariology (in which one agrees 
with him wholeheartedly, but with respect for other opinions). 

Tracing the cultus from its faint beginnings in the Fathers (building on 

Lk 2; 19, 35, 51) to St John Eudes, with a milestone in the thirteenth 

century under the name of St Mechtilde, he calls the last three cen- 

turies—from St John Eudes to the present time—the period of public 
liturgical cultus. His second part, ‘De Natura hujus cultus’, consists of 

a theses, of which the gist is that in this devotion we pay honour and 

veneration to the Heart itself, literally, but as a symbol, and that this 

honour and veneration is directed mainly to the holiness of Mary and 
her love of God, of Jesus, and of mankind redeemed by him. This leads 
him naturally to the conclusion that the most perfect of all devotions to 

Mary is devotion to her Immaculate Heart. 

It seems, just slightly, a case of special pleading, but if one considers 
carefully the comprehensive meaning Fr Sparks gives to this devotion 
one wonders less about his enthusiasm and more about his use of terms. 
By ‘devotio’ does he mean a ‘devotion’? In that case we must ask our- 
selves whether it is a ‘modality’ (as Pope Pius XII would call it), and, 
if it is, we must be careful of calling it ‘the most perfect of all’. If it is 
not, then it must be simply another way of saying ‘devotion to Mary’, 
in the most general sense: and then another confusion arises with St 
Grignon de Montfort’s phrase ‘la vraie devotion’—‘true devotion’ as 
against ‘the true devotion’. It is a point worth considering. 

The bibliography is good, but it does not include The Immaculate 
Heart (Mgr Messner, Mercier Press, 1950), nor The Heart of Mary (H. 


Keller, s.j., Clonmore and Reynolds, 1950). 
G. M. Corr 
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Tue New Eve. By John Henry Newman. (Newman Bookshop, 

Oxford; 3s.) 

The Newman Bookshop must be congratulated on this cheap and 
well-printed selection of Cardinal Newman’s writings dealing with 
Catholic belief in our Lady. Here is the book to give or lend to Protes- 
tants who do not understand Mary’s position as the Second Eve or the 
Mother of God; the meaning of her Immaculate Conception, her Inter- 
cessory Power, or the various aspects of devotion to her. There is a 
useful Introduction by Patrick Tarcliffe, a well-selected list of books, 
and helpful notes which clarify obscure points. It is good to see that 
three more paper-bound volumes, uniform with this one, are in 
preparation by this enterprising firm, whose address is 30 Walton 
Street, Oxford. 

P.F.A. 


Tue Ascent or Mount Sion. By Bernardino de Laredo. Translated 
with introduction and notes by E. Allison Peers. (Faber and Faber; 
2S. 
eee can scarcely keep pace with Professor Peers’s abundant 

output. Here we are once again in his debt for translating an historically 

important treatise by a Franciscan laybrother born in 1482. He was a 

Spaniard and forms part of that little-known but influential Franciscan 

spiritual revival which prepared the way for the wonderful renaissance 

of the Church in Spain during the sixteenth century. It was the very 
book under review which reassured St Teresa of Avila when she was in 

‘a sea of trouble’. Thus The Ascent of Mount Sion is of importance in the 

history of mysticism—if such a study really exists or could be written 

down. In itself the book lacks order—perhaps a relief after spirituality 
by numbers, a danger of a certain type of modern treatise. 

Professor Peers in his most instructive preface says that we do not 
find here much concerning the highest flights of the spirit; that should 
not distress us, as I am sure that most of us are more at home on the 
nursery slopes. Nevertheless, there is about this Franciscan laybrother 
and one-time physician that fire of love which leads on the sluggard 
and ignites the dry wood in our hearts. At the end of the third part of 
Fray Laredo’s work we see peeping out what in St John of the Cross is 
going to be so magnificently done, a running commentary on a poem, 
in this case ‘coplas’ and followed too by aphorisms—and good ones— 
in the original Spanish they are rhyming couplets. What connection is 
there between Laredo and St John of the Cross? Certainly the title 
‘The Ascent of Mount Carmel’ is reminiscent of ‘The Ascent of Mount 
Sion’. But it would require more time and more space to go into this 
more thoroughly than there is room for here. Xx 
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THREE Mystics: Et Greco, ST JOHN OF THE Cross, ST TERESA OF AVILA. 

Edited by Fr Bruno de J. M., 0.p.c. (Sheed and Ward; 25s.) 

It is a bit disconcerting to be told on the title-page that El Greco is 
a mystic, considering how little we know of his life. I know nothing 
about the life of Morales, but from the pictures reproduced in this 
book, one might have included a fourth, since his head of Christ and 
another of ‘Mater Dolorosa’ rank higher in depth of understanding 
than any of El Greco’s. 

We are given a series of dishes in a feast. Fr Bruno provides the first 
with a little essay on the two saints. In its way it is admirable. Then there 
is a short excursus on the handwriting of the two saints. The sample of 
St Teresa’s is St Teresa on her best behaviour, because several examples 
that I have seen of her handwriting would scarcely be recognised as 
being by the same person—for instance, the book exhibited in a case in 
the Escorial. Nevertheless, the meditation on their characters, as seen 
in the writing, is of great interest, especially the remarks on St John of 
the Cross. Another little chapter is devoted to a strange and striking 
drawing or painting by St John, the one of the Christ hanging forward 
from the Cross. Again the remarks are illuminating. 

The body of the book is taken up with a life of St Teresa, mostly in 
her own words interspersed with graphic little details from contem- 
porary evidence; and with a life of St John of the Cross, though in his 
case the chief space is given to a summary, and a very good one, of his 
teaching on asceticism and prayer. 

The book is interspersed with numerous illustrations, almost on 
every page. They are chiefly drawn from the four hundred and more 
surviving pictures by El Greco, but there are several carved groups of 
Juan de Juni which the traveller will see at Valladolid, others by Luis 
Tristan, Morales el divino—already mentioned—Berruguete and 
others. 

Undoubtedly a feature of the book is this wealth of illustrations. 
Something therefore should be said about them. El Greco, more than 
any other painter, needs to be seen in colour, since the emotional 
quality of the particular subject he paints is often striven for by the use 
or almost abuse of colours. This is specially true in those scenes of the 
Passion so beloved either by El Greco or his patrons. In this book there 
are no colour reproductions. And one can overdo one’s adulation of 
El Greco, and I think one has to distinguish. There are those portraits 
of Christ with the weak and insipid face; there are others of almost 
inconceivable beauty. 

So the interest in these three great Spanish geniuses, of sanctity and 
of artistry, continues without diminution. St Teresa would have taken 
it all in her stride; would St John have approved? Does he approve? He 
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might be thinking that we are all getting entangled in the unessentials. 
Yet for every hundred that open such a book as this from idle curiosity 
surely one at least is moved to get nearer to God, and that should satisfy 
even the ‘santico’. 

COLUMBA CARY-ELWES, 0O.S.B. 


Unseen Warrare, being the Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise of 
Lorenzo Scupoli as edited by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain and 
revised by Theophan the Recluse, translated by E. Kadloubovsky 
and G. E. H. Palmer, with an introduction by H. A. Hodges, M.a., 
D.PHIL. (Faber and Faber; 25s.) 

Readers of this periodical are familiar with the name, if not with the 
text, of the work called in English The Spiritual Combat, written by the 
Theatine clerk regular Lorenzo Scupoli and first published in 1589. It 
is a spiritual classic of the so-called Counter-Reformation, widely read 
and treasured in many languages even to our own day. But the adven- 
tures and metamorphoses that the Spiritual Combat underwent in eastern 
Europe—as summed up in the words of the title-page above—are news 
to most of us. 

The Spiritual Combat as it eventually left the hands of its author was 
an essentially practical work, centred on the passion of Christ, con- 
cerned with the daily discipline of mind and will of the Christian miles, 
with a concern for prayer for the most part limited to the practice of 
formal meditation. During the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
copies of the Spiritual Combat and of Scupoli’s Path to Paradise came 
into the hands of a distinguished writer of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Nicodemus, who was a megaloskhemos (highest degree of 
monk) upon Mount Athos, and is therefore known as ‘the Hagiorite’. 
Nicodemus ran the two works together, translated them into Greek, 
with some unimportant omissions, added in footnotes biblical and 
patristic passages as pieces justificatives, and made some textual alterations 
and additions. The most important of these are a carrying of Scupoli’s 
askesis of the senses a stage further, raising the mind above the sensory 
and imaginative level; and an expansion of Scupoli’s short chapter on 
mental prayer, making it into, as Professor Hodges says, ‘a statement 
of basic hesychast doctrine’. 

This Greek version of Scupoli was published at Venice in 1796 under 
the title of Unseen Warfare (‘Aorates Polemos’). Nicodemus claimed no 
more than to have ‘adorned and corrected’ the original: its real author, 
he said, was ‘a certain wise man’—but he did not name Scupoli. To 
offer to the eighteenth-century Orthodox a religious work by a ‘Latin’ 
author would have been something like offering to English Catholics 
a book by Jeremy Taylor or William Law. 
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But that was only the beginning. The Greek Unseen Warfare had a 
considerable success, and it was taken up by Theophan the Recluse, 
who in 1866 had resigned the Russian see of Vladimir and betaken 
himself to a solitary life at the Vychensky monastery. Theophan pro- 
ceeded to make a Russian version of N icodemus-Scupoli. He seems to 
have been as ignorant of its Western origin as everybody else, but he 
altered it considerably more freely than Nicodemus had altered the 
Italian. Apart from such things as incorporating Nicodemus’s footnotes 
from the Bible and the fathers into the text (omitting all except one 
from the Western fathers), he removed or altered those things that 
seemed to him specifically ‘Latin’ in phraseology or theological impli- 
cation. Sometimes it is only the same thing in other words, e.g., ‘short 
prayers’, etc., for ‘ejaculations’. At greater length he rewrote several 
ascetical chapters, and substituted his own for eight chapters on prayer* 
here most of Nicodemus went overboard and all that Scupoli has said 
on the subject, except his introductory chapter. In place of Scupoli on 
meditation Theophan gives a fuller statement than Nicodemus of 
hesychast teaching: “Prayer is no longer thought of mainly as petition, 
and as a means to the end of the spiritual warfare... . Instead, we are 
shown how to discipline the spirit into an abiding sense of the presence 
of God. Perpetual prayer is set clearly before us as our aim, with the 
Jesus Prayer as the means to its attainment, and warmth of heart as a 
characteristic accompaniment of it.’ We see here (and elsewhere) the 
root difference between Scupoli and Nicodemus’s object on the one 
hand and Theophan’s on the other: they were writing for the Church 
militant at large; he was concerned particularly with the needs of 
monks and formal contemplatives. 


The book now published in English is a translation of Bishop Theo- 
phan’s version, to which the Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Reading has contributed a long and most valuable introduction, 
from which the above inadequate summary has been digested. He not 
only explains the history of the book called Unseen Warfare, but he goes 
into some detail about the contributions of the three authors and the 
significance of their respective points of view. It is hardly necessary to 
stress the unusual interest and importance of this book, whose history 
(so far as the present reviewer knows) is unique. And it can be con- 
sidered from two separate points of view. By studying Theophan’s 
Unseen Warfare step by step with Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat we can see, 
so to speak, the reactions (all the better for being unconscious) to a 
characteristically Counter-Reformation piece of spiritual writing of a 
man brought up in one ‘school’ of the Eastern tradition. Here is no 
question of the violent twist and break which the Protestant Reforma- 
tion involved; the ‘main line’ of that Eastern tradition is every bit as 
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authentic as ours in the West (and should any Orthodox reader feel that 
to be patronising, I disclaim any such intention—I write ex animo). It 
is not every day that the world of Trent and the world of the Three 
Holy Hierarchs can be found contrasting and combining in this way, 
and the book’s value for further research is obvious. 

And then there is Unseen Warfare considered on its own merits as a 
religious work. On that I am even less qualified to express an opinion. 
But I gladly shelter myself behind the Starets Nicodemus in his fore- 
word, even for those of us who are not monks or nuns: ‘So, Christ- 
loving readers, accept this book graciously and gladly, and learning 
from it the art of ‘Unseen Warfare’, strive not merely to fight, but to 
fight according to the law, to fight as you should, so that you may be 
crowned. For, according to the Apostle, “Ifa man also strive for mas- 
teries, yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully”’.’ 

DONALD ATTWATER 


Some Rare Virtugs. By Raoul Plus, s.j. (Burns Oates; 10s. 6d.) 

Any book by Fr Plus will be welcomed by hundreds. This deserves 
a special welcome from his old friends, and should gain him many new 
ones. Once again there is the feeling that we have the spoken rather 
than the written word. Pages abound with spiritual maxims, so charac- 
teristic of the author, and with examples that are so interesting, per- 
suasive and compelling. This is not a profound book, but it has the 
strength of simplicity and speaks to the heart. 

The author first deals with the virtue of gratitude. He decides that 
this is a rare virtue, not merely because of man’s innate indifference but 
because of God’s incessant generosity. The author gently and skilfully 
draws away the screen of second causes to reveal him who is the first 
cause of every gift. Another essay deals with the ‘Use of Time’. It is 
written with a light-heartedness and delicacy most calculated to expose 
those who, too often, confuse occupation with work and recreation 
with waste of time. The virtue of moderation or discretion, too, is very 
well handled. Discretion is carefully distinguished from meanness, 
excess from enthusiasm, sensible ardour from authentic zeal, and fer- 
vour from excitement. Having read this chapter we can better appre- 
ciate why the Church only accepts for beatification persons who have 
_ practised virtue not only for a notable time, and in an heroic degree, but 
serenely and without excess. 

Graver tones are sounded in the three last chapters of the book. They 
deal with fortitude in suffering, reparation, devotion to the sick, and— 
the most forsaken—the mentally defective. As examples of fortitude 
in suffering the author chooses two names among many: Henri 
d’Hellencourt and André Bach. These names will be long remembered 
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by any who read this book. Having met these men we can better 
appreciate the fact that reparation is not a side-line of excited spiritual- 
ity, it is not a question of sentiment, but of dogma, not showy excess, 
but prudent generosity. We realise that every Christian ought to be a 
saviour, and that a Christian disinterested in the redemption of the 
world is a contradiction. Fr Plus finishes with a plea for souls who will 
care for invalids, and more especially for the mentally afflicted. 
SIDNEY F. BREEN 


ENCHIRIDION DE STATIBUS PERFECTIONIS. Documenta Ecclesiae Sodalibus 

Instituendis. (pp. lxix, 651; Vatican Press, Rome, 1949; n.p.) 

This work is the first volume of the Collectanea Sacrae Congregationis 
de Religiosis. The compilation has been undertaken by a special com- 
mission within the Sacred Congregation for Religious. It consists of 
ecclesiastical records through the centuries which have a bearing on the 
instruction and training of young men for the religious life. It should 
be invaluable for Masters of Novices, and other superiors who have 
charge of young religious, and also for the students themselves. Docu- 
ments have been selected because of their relevance to religious discip- 
line, mainly in Latin sources, though some have been found among 
Oriental texts. To keep the volume within reasonable dimensions, the 
chosen texts have generally been abridged. Some of the more important 
ones are given in full. They are placed in chronological order. The main 
sources which have been drawn on are, Holy Scripture, the Roman 
Pontiffs, General and Particular Councils, the Sacred Congregations. 
There are full indices and references to the Codex of Canon Law, 
which render the work a most useful reference book, particularly when 
the more primary sources are not available in more vast collections. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


NON-CHRISTIAN 


Tue REAL TRIPITAKA AND OTHER Preces. By Arthur Waley. (Allen and 

Unwin; 18s.) 

One wonders what St Cuthbert, as he waged his hidden spiritual 
warfare on the bird-haunted islands of Farne, would have thought, 
could he have known that during those very years a Chinese monk 
struggled with the phantom riders of the desert on a prodigious journey 
to collect Buddhist scriptures from the teeming monasteries of India. 
Perhaps, with the insight of the pure in heart, it would have presented 
him with no problems. The ‘real’ Tripitaka, Hsuan-tsang, is as colour- 
ful as the character of fiction which Wu Ch’eng-en built round him in 
his novel Monkey, and the modern reader, should the comparison occur 
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to him, will be quick to assess the circumstantial and ideological dif- 
ferences between a Buddhist of the Mahayana school and a Christian 
hermit in the Celtic tradition. What may perhaps escape him is how 
much more they have in common with each other than the detached 
twentieth-century observer has with either. There is a fundamental 
integrity about their pursuit of spiritual things which puts us to shame. 

No serious student of oriental religions can afford to ignore Mr 
Waley’s volume which, while written as he modestly says for the 
general reader, is prepared with that critical care to which a lifetime of 
scholarly but never dryly academic work has accustomed us. Among 
the stories in the latter half of the book—which includes a reprint of the 
brilliant and terrifying Mrs White—one may notice the dramatic 
triumph of San Sebastian, a symbolic tale of Japan’s “Christian period’ 
by Akutagawa, as being of special interest to Catholics. 

A.S. 


Hariz oF Sairaz: THirty Poems. Translated by Peter Avery and John 

Heath-Stubbs. (John Murray; 4s. 6d.) 

This book appears in the Wisdom of the East series, but it is a book 
for lovers of poetry rather than for those who are looking for spiritual 
wisdom. The translators in an admirable preface suggest that the poems 
have three levels of significance, three senses, which one might describe 
briefly as the courtly, the sensual and the spiritual. The analogy with, 
for instance, St John of the Cross is here misleading, for in his poetry 
the sensual is only imagery; in Hafiz one is less certain. But the transla- 
tions themselves are very attractive; the mind quickly becomes attuned 
to the conversational style and the colloquialisms, which the translators 
justify by recent scholarship ; and the explanation of their ‘circular’ con- 
struction, worked out by the detailed analysis of one particular poem, 
is interesting and helpful. 


B.W. 


Is Gop 1N History? An enquiry into Human and Prehuman History 
in Terms of the Doctrine of Creation, Fall and Redemption. By 
Gerald Heard. (Faber and Faber; 15s.) 

Mr Gerald Heard, who has already published some thirty religious 
books since 1924, now gives us a sequel to the essay in Natural The- 
ology called Is God Evident: which he wrote three years ago. Although 
by no means always easy to follow, Mr Heard’s writings have attracted 
much attention, perhaps even more in the United States than in this 
country. It was there that he made what proved to be an unsuccessful 
experiment in founding the inter-denominational contemplative com- 
munity described by Mr C. F. Kelley (in Pax, Autumn 1949), and where 
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his attempts to develop a theology without a Church have been received 
with a sympathy no less real because not uncritical. (See God of the 
Foxholes. By H. H. Watts, in Christendom, vol. 10, Pp- 200-209.) 

Although in the present book Mr Heard writes as scientist and 
philosopher, it must be admitted that his preoccupations are primarily 
moral: one might even say, mystical. “To know what human nature is 
and what it can do we have to study men and their deeds, not apes and 
their bones’ (p. 42). Yet the study of apes and bones, and eggs and 
oysters and suchlike things, does in fact fill many pages. A pity; for 
whereas the author is undoubtedly a man of vast learning, he seems to 
lack the power of controlling it and presenting it in a clear and co- 
ordinated manner. 

His subject is the Fall: a threefold ‘event’, viz. the Fall into Wrong 
Perception, the Fall into Wrong Attention, the Fall into Wrong 
Suggestions; to which is correlated a threefold Redemption. In his 
exposition of all this there is such a baffling mixture of traditional 
terms and novel meanings that the reader is left convinced that he has 
been assisting at the hunting of a snark. 

There are many excellent sayings in this book, but they are the 
sayings of a moralist, as distinct from a scientist or a philosopher. 
Whether they can be isolated from the book as a whole is doubtful, 
since the author has written what he believes to be a closely reasoned 
essay on a single theme. 

DESMOND SCHLEGEL 


Omar Kuayyao. By A. J. Arberry. 

About four years ago Professor Arberry discovered, in the Chester 
Beatty Collection, a Persian manuscript of Omar’s Quatrains, which 
bettered Fitzgerald’s venerable Oxford text by no less than two cen- 
turies and fourteen poems, eight of these hitherto entirely unknown in 
any version. He published his findings without delay in 1949, but it 
was already possible, even then, to hazard certain remarkable con- 
clusions, which are now overwhelmingly confirmed by the present 
work. 

The latest book is a translation based on a still older manuscript (now 
in the Cambridge University Library), which dates from 1207 A.D., or 
only seventy-five years after the poet’s death. Its great age, and the fact 
that it contains no fewer than 252 quatrains (as against the Oxford text’s 
158), are features the impressiveness of which would only be blurred 
by comment. But what will hearten all who have been concerned to 
check the arrogant assaults of the Higher Criticism upon Tradition, is 
the clear emergence, after a century of negative argument, of the 
following three conclusions: that Omar Khayyam did write the poetry 
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popularly ascribed to him; that his contemporaries esteemed his poetry 
no less than his writings on mathematics and astronomy; and that his 
verses, in this earliest known version, have a coherence and a subtlety 
well worthy of the best traditions of Persian poetry. Rightly, Professor 
Arberry is for once quite merciless on the extravagant and arbitrary 
negations of his predecessors. 

Short of the actual text (and that would be out of place in the present 
volume), the work contains all that scholars will need to assess the 
magnitude of Professor Arberry’s discovery. The most valuable item 
is perhaps the long Introduction, a masterpiece of accurate, imaginative 
scholarship, which yet displays unique lucidity and popular appeal. For 
me it is marred only by occasional simpliste remarks on such matters 
as rationalism and pessimistic speculation. 

I must regret, too, Professor Arberry’s now habitual recourse to 
versification for translations of this kind. In the present instance it is 
bound to lead to unfortunate comparisons with Fitzgerald, and it seems 
all the more unjustified in a work the purpose of which is to make 
unambiguously clear what the real Omar actually said. 

G. M. WICKENS 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, CHRISTIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. By 

Joachim Wach. (Kegan Paul; 21s.) 

The title of this book arouses higher hopes than the work itself is 
able to satisfy: indeed, I am bound to consider it wholly misleading. 
The work is, in fact, a heterogeneous collection of ten essays, of which 
six have appeared before (though one not previously in English), while 
four were originally delivered on different occasions as lectures. Their 
titles range from “The Place of the History of Religious in the Study 
of Theology’ through “The Idea of Man in the Near Eastern Religions’ 
to ‘Rudolf Otto and the Idea of the Holy’. It is perhaps only fair to 
allow that the author draws attention to most of this himself, but it falls 
to a reviewer to speak of the qualitatively unequal treatment of these 
diverse themes: the first three essays, grouped very loosely under the 
heading of ‘Methodological’, though not really profound, contain 
nevertheless some penetrating observations, while those on Rudolf 
Otto and Caspar Schwenckfeld respectively might serve many Catho- 
lics as an interesting introduction to various trends in contemporary 
Protestant thought, particularly as it now interprets certain aspects of 
the Reformation; but the essay on de Tocqueville, though gratifying 
indeed to Catholics, never rises above the level of a paper read before 
an undergraduate society. That on ‘Spiritual Teachings in Islam with 
Special Reference to Al-Hujwiri’ is little but a condensation of 
Nicholson’s partial English paraphrase of the Kashf al-Mahjab: that the 
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author is, indeed, somewhat out of his depth here might be inferred 
from the facts (to take only two) that he apparently believes Nicholson’s 
book to be a full translation of the Persian original, and that he describes 
Margaret Smith’s trivial and notoriously inaccurate study of Ghazali 
as a ‘brief but excellent summary’. 

This disparity in treatment leads to the strangest contrasts of style: 
on the one hand, we have the irritating classification of two or more 
ideas, however simple and general, by (a), (b), (c) and so on, and the 
gratuitous explanation of ‘hard’ words like ‘apophthegmata’; on the 
other, we encounter whole phrases of untranslated Greek and the 
casual use of such words as ‘historism’, ‘normative’, ‘phenomenon- 
ology’, ‘societally’ and so forth. Even allowing for the author’s double 
background of German and American scholarship, this sort of thing 
sadly tries one’s sympathy. 

With all this, it is a ‘good book’, manifestly sincere and often 
startlingly shrewd. Free as he seems to have made himself from any 
sort of ill-informed prejudice, Professor Wach yet repeatedly makes 
clear that he takes no stock in synthetic world-faiths, compounded of 
the ‘best in all religions’. While striving to investigate objectively but 
charitably, he takes a clear stand as a convinced moderate Protestant. 

A serious misprint occurs in the middle of p. 5: ‘casual’ for ‘causal’, 
while on p. 99 the Arabic terms for “divine majesty’ and “divine beauty’ 
have been given their inverse English equivalents. The bibliographies 


to each essay are very full. 
G. M. WICKENS 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENTS. By K. L. Reichelt, translated by J. 

Tettie. (Lutterworth Press; 15s.) 

ConFuctius AND Curist. By L. Sherley-Price. (Dacre Press; 21s.) 

The first of these books is by a distinguished Protestant missionary, 
Dr Reichelt, who is well known for his work among Chinese Buddhist 
monks and for the stress he lays on continuity between Christian and 
non-Christian religion. In the present work he gives a sketch of Chinese 
religious thought which is interesting in that he succeeds in showing 
very clearly how Chinese animism provides the background both for 
Confucius and Laotze. For the rest the book is informative but a little 
disappointing in that facts and details are presented without sufficient 
interpretation. 

Mr Sherley-Price’s book is of a slighter nature. He is content to 
present a simple and sympathetic account of Confucius’s teaching and 
to observe, from time to time, that it requires completion and re-inter- 
pretation from the standpoint of revelation even if its own problems 


are to be solved. 
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It is interesting that neither of these books shows any signs that the 
authors are aware that the whole problem of missionary work has been 
radically altered by the two Revolutions in China. However long the 
influence of Confucius lasts and however strong the grip of primitive 
animism, it remains true that as formative, or even canalising, influences 
they belong to the past. The New China has a new ethical code and a 
new religion which has overlaid and will fast destroy the old. 

IAN Histop, 0O.P. 


ANGLICAN 


LanceLtor ANDREwES. By Florence Higham. (S.C.M. Press; 7s. 6d.) 

In this short biography Dr Higham has woven the relatively little we 
know of Bishop Andrewes into his writings and sermons and has 
succeeded in making him a living figure. Andrewes gained prominence 
as a student at Cambridge, and then in 1588 he received a residential 
canonry at St Paul’s. In 1601 Elizabeth made him Dean of Westminster, 
and in 1605 James I nominated him to the see of Chichester. He was 
translated to Ely in 1609 (as Bishop of Ely, the author points out, he 
embellished St Etheldreda’s, now restored to Catholic worship), and 
then to Winchester in 1618. Dr Higham treats of his part in the 
preparation of the Authorised Version, of his rdle as controversialist 
with St Robert Bellarmine, with the Huguenot du Moulin and with 
Puritans, of his friendships, and of his preaching both as bishop and as 
Almoner to King James I. The author is at pains to present the bishop 
in as favourable a light as possible, but she has rather overdone it in the 
matter of the Essex divorce and his ready compliance with the king’s 
wishes; it must be admitted, however, that a conception of kingship 
such as Andrewes seems to have had must inevitably lead to conflict 
with truth. The last two chapters of the book are devoted to the Preces 
Privatae. To those brought up in a tradition in which ‘the liturgy is the 
premier school of prayer’, this collection drawn in great part from the 
Prayer Book and from the riches of the Eastern Church and the 
Fathers will be singularly attractive. It was a happy thought to conclude 
with a selection from the Preces, in Newman’s translation, as it serves 
to make us know better this bishop, who had no small part in shaping 
the Church of England. 


Dom THomas Boos 


FLORENCE ALLSHORN AND THE STORY OF ST JULIAN’S. By J. H. Oldham. 
(S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.) 
This remarkable little book should be studied by Catholics because 
it shows how a woman, brought up in the most uncompromisingly 
Evangelical section of the Church of England, and who, so far as can 
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be discovered, had no contact with the religious life either Catholic or 
Anglican, gradually reached the point of being able to write: ‘some of 
us will have to enter upon a vow of dedication which is as complete 
and irrevocable as was the vow of the monks in the middle ages. Little 
groups of utterly dedicated lives knowing each other in fellowship with 
the Divine; to live in the world, but not wholly of the world.’ Her 
long experience of work with the Church Missionary society in 
Uganda and as warden of one of its training colleges in England con- 
vinced her finally that ‘the renewal of society cannot be brought about 
by large-scale measures devised and put into operation by those at the 
top. It is only as individuals and small groups acquire a new outlook and 
attitude, and as these spread silently and imperceptibly from one to 
another, that forces are set in motion that can bring about a real 
renewal.’ So in 1941 she established what became known as St Julian’s 
Community. It is improbable that she was aware that this venture of 
faith bears a strong likeness to some of the Lay Institutes which have 
sprung up in the Catholic Church in recent years. ‘Ex tenebris lux’ — 
perhaps if Florence Allshorn had not died in 1950 she might have found 
the light? The story of her life as recorded by Dr Oldham with such 
sympathy and understanding is inspiring reading. 
P.F.A. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE Reticious Lire. By Richard Meux Benson. 

(Mowbray; tos. 6d.) 

Weare presented in this book with a series of twelve instructions on 
the religious life which formed part of a long retreat delivered in 1874. 
Though the book is small (it has less than 150 pages), it is important as 
it allows us to feel the pulse of the religious life in the Church of 
England. To judge these conferences one must remember the circum- 
stances and the period. Religious life was not a part of the tradition of 
the Church of England. Fr Benson therefore had no tradition behind 

him; he was a pioneer, an explorer with very little backing and a good 
deal of opposition. These pages are a monument to his zeal and sincerity, 
_ for nobody who is not blinded by prejudice could deny him these two 
qualities. The Society he founded has always been known for its 
austerities, and these were never practised, certainly by the founder, for 
self-glorification, as every page of this book proclaims. Yet this lack of 
tradition and the stiffening discipline of centuries of Catholic philosophy 
and theology which had been largely thrown out at the Reformation is 
all too obvious as one reads on. At the very roots of Christianity are to 
be found the nature of the relationship of God to man, the nature of 
the soul (and the body), the subjection of the moral virtues to the 
supernatural in Christian tradition and thought. And here alas Fr 
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Benson shows an all too fundamental failing. There is a flavour of 
Manichaeism that keeps on asserting itself and which confuses the issue 
all the more when there is a lack of clarity over the nature of the body 
and soul, or worse still, over the ultimate and the means to that ultimate. 
The nature and purpose of Grace is confused, and it would seem that 
the author assumes that most if not all grace is a gratia gratis data when 
he says: ‘All those riches (of God) are not merely for itself (my indi- 
vidual soul); for it receives nothing for itself’. (p. 28.) (The parentheses are 
mine.) There are two errors apparent here, on the nature of grace, and 
the primary purpose of every soul in this world which is his own 
INDIVIDUAL SALVATION. ‘The body at the last day will rise again because 
it has the body of Christ within it’ may be a nice idea, but is it true? 
(p. 37.) Supernatural grace, that is supernatural life, resides in the souls 
and yet we read: “The indulgence of all the natural life of the body is the 
destruction of the supernatural life of the body’. (p. 37.) This might be 
true had the author said that an over-indulgence of the natural life of 
the body is the death of the supernatural life of the soul, since the body 
should be in subjection to the soul. Mortification is never an end in 
itself. A religious rule (which always implies mortification) is a means 
to an ultimate end—God. Yet Fr Benson says: “We must understand 
that our rule is intended to be an inconvenience. It is intended to hinder 
us.’ (p. 49.) It is impossible to allow this negative attitude to pass 
unchallenged; it is not the true authentic christian tradition at all. 
When we come to the old bone of contention—obedience—we find 
Fr Benson saying outright: ‘It is in the surrender of the judgment that 
the chief point of obedience is found’. (p. 50.) There is so much that is 
very good in these pages that it is a pity they have been influenced by an 
undercurrent of basic misconceptions or confusions. Fr Benson’s sin- 
cerity is writ large on every page and so is his zeal ; his personal austerity 
is advertised—albeit unconsciously—by every instruction. No doubt 
he never even thought his talks would one day be published, and there- 
fore self-glorification is as foreign to him in these words of his as God 
is to the devil. Please God, he now sees all he has here written in its 
true perspective. Much of the advice given in these pages should be 
taken to heart by all who sincerely seek God in the religious life. 
Dominic J. SrRz, 0.P. 


In Ercut Decisive Booxs or Antiquity (Sheed and Ward, 1952; 
16s.), the late F. R. Hoare very usefully summarises the part played by 
certain b ooks in laying the foundations of civilisation. The eight books 
are: The Laws of Hammurabi, The Book of the Dead, The Torah, The 


Epics of Homer, The Laws of Manu, Sayings of Confucius, Plato’s Republic 
and Aristotle’s Politics. D.N. 
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THE SEAL OF THE Spirit. By G. W. H. Lampe. (Longmans; 35s.) 
During the last few years there has been a certain controversy in 
Anglican circles as to the nature and value of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation. Some have greatly exaggerated its importance, a few even 
going so far as to assert that it constitutes the real rite of admission into 
the Church. This book is presented as an answer to this view; the 
author discusses in particular the various patristic theories and state- 
ments on which his opponents base themselves. The work may be 
regarded as a revindication of Baptism as the great Sacrament of 
Christian initiation whereby we are united to Christ in the Spirit. 


Does the author unduly depreciate Confirmation: The question is 
natural and indeed certain passages do imply a view of Confirmation 
that Catholics would find unacceptable. There is no fresh gift, we are 
told, merely a fuller realisation; or, if you like, a commissioning for 
service in the Church’s spiritual warfare, this conceived very externally. 
But such remarks do not greatly matter, for the author’s purpose, as he 
himself insists, is not to establish a theory or dogmatic of Confirmation, 
nor even to write its history, but to clarify the teachings of the early 
Church on the gift of the Spirit, illustrated especially in expressions 
such as that of ‘seal’. His results in this field are in general quite com- 
patible with traditional doctrine, and, if they force us to revise certain 
of the patristic proofs for Confirmation found in many manuals of 
theology, they are merely forcing us to a task long over-due. 


Indeed the value of this book is that it constitutes an excellent pro- 
legomenon to a much-needed study of the position of Confirmation 
in the early Church :a preservative against wearisome journeys up 
blind alleys at the same time as an indication of many profitable points 
de depart. Catholic theologians have tended to neglect Confirmation, 

save for occasional wanderings. There was a famous controversy 
between Pére Galtier and Dom de Puniet as to the rite of Confirmation 
in the early Western Church, the former holding for imposition of 
hands, the latter for unction. Unfortunately they both started from the 
principle that that rite was to be identified with Confirmation which 
was linked with the ‘gift of the Spirit’. Texts and quotations were piled 
up on both sides and much learning displayed, but little or no progress 
achieved. The truth is—as the book under review shows well—that the 
sacramental reception of the Spirit is linked indiscriminately with 
Baptism, Chrismation and Imposition of Hands. Clearly a different 
method of discrimination was called for. 

This book may be warmly recommended to all who are interested 
in the sacramental action of the Holy Ghost, and especially in that 


Sacrament so particularly attributed to him. 
PETER ROBINSON, S.J. 
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NOTICES 


PATERNOSTER PUBLICATIONS are doing a quiet and useful work in pro- 
ducing cheap and popular works for practical use in Catholic life. Thus 
Miss Doris Burton writes of holy women who have been successful 
Christians: Great Catholic Mothers of Yesterday and Today (8s. 6d.) ranges 
from St Perpetua confessing her faith while yet she suckled her baby 
daughter and who was described at her martyrdom as ‘the darling of 
God’, to Mme Martin the mother of St Teresa of Lisieux, who is 
described by her as ‘that little puss Teresa, one cannot tell how she will 
turn out, she is still so young and thoughtless; she is a very intelligent 
child, but has not nearly so sweet a disposition as her sister and her 
stubbornness is almost unconquerable’. And Sainte Emile de Rodat 
(8s. 6d.) describes the life of the first saint to be canonised in the recent 
Holy Year, who founded the ‘Holy Family’ nuns, the year after the 
battle of Waterloo. Miss Burton writes clearly and her words bring 
these women to life and she avoids the danger of making them all the 
same. Teaching the Religious Lesson (5s.), by the Rev. Kevin Cronin, has 
some confusing and very unattractive designs, suggestions perhaps for 
pictures on the blackboard, but luckily the text is extremely practical 
and useful. Among a wealth of detail it includes hints on dramatisation 
and mime, which might have been given greater prominence. 


FATHER GEORGE BuRNS, S.J., writes of St Francis Xavier as Saint Under 
Sail (2s. 6d.—from the author, St Gabriel’s, Harborne, Birmingham). 
It would not be difficult to write of so romantic and vivid a saint, and 
Fr Burns does him justice in a short space and encourages the desire to 
know more. Heart to Heart (6d.) by the same author gives a method of 
‘Adoration, Love, Asking and Reparation’ for after Holy Communion. 
It contains many beautiful and well-tried prayers. For those who depend 
on others’ prayer at such a time it will be most constructive; for others 
who are able to remain at rest with God it will provide a helpful 
preparation to be read before Mass. 


From CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS comes Adoption by Cecil J. Barrett, 
c.c. (6s.), a book for the adoption worker who has ‘one purpose: to 
bring together under the most ideal conditions possible the homeless 
child and the childless adult’. The author has had wide experience and 
the work is one that needs to be brought to the notice of the generous 
Christian. Also from these publishers: Eucharistic Reparation, the Life 
of the Ven. Marie Thérése du Coeur de Jésus, foundress of the Con- 
gregation of Adoration Reparatrice, by Line de Thioles (3s.)—yet 
another French foundress of the first half of the last century. 
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EXTRACTS 


Tue New Lire which our Lord came to give to man by his own death 
and resurrection is summarised by St Paul’s ‘No longer I but Christ 
liveth in me’. This making of the new man is christianity; and it is this 
which causes the opposition between the Church and Marxists. A. 
Grandier, concluding an informative and interesting article on the 
Catholics in China under the communist régime (Etudes, May), writes: 
Why does communist China persecute the Catholic Church in this 
way? History certainly shows that an anti-religious fervour often 
goes with revolutionary movements; a rising class easily thinks the 
Church to be an ally of the old society which it hopes to abolish. The 
Chinese experience shows this clearly. Marxist communism looks 
for something other than a change of social structure; it wants to 
realise a new man, or rather anew humanity composed of individuals 
having but one common ideal: the creation of a world in which the 
disappearance of any ‘alienation’ in other-worldliness will bring 
about perfect material happiness. 
When Christians realise this they will understand that above all else 
they must establish the new Christian man in his wholeness and fullness 
in their own lives. It isno longer a question of social doctrines and wars, 
but a renewal of the Incarnational life that will overcome the marxist 
progress. For this reason no modern review concerned with the ‘Life 
of the Spirit’ can afford to neglect the challenge of communism. 


It is indeed important to realise how the ‘spiritual’ life is enmeshed in 
the social so that is is impossible even to ‘leave the world’ without in 
fact having a profound effect on everyday secular life. This point is 
shown in a special number of The Yorkshire Catholic Monthly (Leeds; 
6d.) dedicated to the Cistercian Kirkstall Abbey, 1152-1952. The 
Curator of the Abbey House writes :— 
The Cistercians were almost as influential in rejuvenating European 
agriculture as they were in renewing religious discipline . . . settling 
as they did in remote parts of the country, they soon found that their 
extensive sheep pastures, their freedom from the restrictions of 
manor and village and their efficient organisation, produced a large 
surplus from the year’s clip. 
So it was that efficiency and self-discipline led to a material temptation. 
They soon exercised an immense economic influence over England and 
became very prosperous, in the teeth apparently of the strict observance 
of their rule. This success was perhaps one of the remote causes of 
modern social unrest. And yet there is another extreme in which 
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‘mysticism’ has a baneful social influence. This is described unwittingly 
by John R. Yale in Vedanta and the West (May-June), who admires the 
eastern, dualistic ideal—the ‘non-self-seeking man, the man of renuncia- 
tion, the brahmin, the saint, the mystic’. This noble ideal of man affects 
society, not in the material way of the relaxed monk, but in the way of 


a ‘higher life’: 


He helps society at large by presenting it with one advanced unit 
and so introducing diversity into it. In a period of rising religious 
tide the saint reinforces the trend and heightens the God-craving 
atmosphere, making awakening more attractive and easier for others. 
In a period of spiritual decline, by maintaining a standard, the mystic 
encourages a few others. ... 
In this view the man of God shows some people how to escape their 
incarnations by release not only from the body but also from the 
intellect. But the Christian man of God avoids immersion in the 
material and immersion in the Absolute by living a fully human life, 
which involves him in a life with Christ and with all Christians. He is 
led to the life of poverty where he becomes free in charity to associate 
with all God’s creatures. We can see the social value of holiness in the 
lives of such people as St Catherine of Siena, St Francis, St Aelred that 
great Cistercian... these are the leaven that works in the paste of 
many human beings mixed together. 


* x * 


Tue Breviary as a Prayer-book ought to be a familiar idea, but it often 
remains quite a novelty. When the value of the Divine Office is realised 
in this way people often wish to alter without much respect for its 
essential form to make it more ‘useful’. Alarmed by this tendency, a 
writer in Tijdschrift voor Geestelijk Leven (March-April) points out its 
unique value as a modern way of prayer without any adaptations or 
changes. Basing himself on Mediator Dei, he insists that the breviary 
makes those who use it realise their place in the Church and the place 
the Church takes in their lives; it is a means of orientating their life 
towards Christ and it is essentially bound up with the sacrifice of the 
Mass. He strongly deprecates the idea of shortening the breviary for 
priests or religious. On the other hand, in the same issue of the Tijdschrift 
is discussed the merits of a shorter vernacular breviary which is 
apparently used by active congregations, and these alone, in Holland. 
It will be a great help to those congregations who have no set form of 
office and tend to rely on popular devotions; but the author rightly 
anticipates many objections from the active congregations who already 
use the Latin Divine Office, if the shorter breviary becomes obligatory. 
Yet ‘Office’ never has its real value except it follow a Canon or Law. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To Tue Epitor, Lire OF THE SPIRIT 

Sir,—Father Leahy’s article, ‘Back to the Fathers’, in your March issue 
was most suggestive. I am not as fully acquainted with the patristic- 
scholastic categories of Biblical Criticism as to justify a thorough judg- 
ment. But it seemed very apparent to me that these categories, although 
perhaps useful in their time, are gradually tending to obscure rather 
than enlighten our understanding of the Bible. 

You will not be unaware of the recent trend in French and English 
biblical research which goes by the name of ‘typology’. This study— 
so prevalent in Protestant circles nowadays—is tending to develop a 
thoroughly theological, and, therefore, a Catholic approach to the 
Bible. But I feel it is most misleading to suggest that this is a conscious 
return to the Fathers. 

If the Biblical scholarship of the nineteenth century was critical and 
therefore concerned with the category ‘literal’, then such scholars as 
Dr Farrar and A. G. Hebert are ‘literal’ scholars. It is their preoccupa- 
tion with the ‘literal’ sense that has brought them to give an interpreta- 
tion which Fr Leahy would call ‘spiritual’ or ‘allegorical’. Dr Farrar 
would, I am sure, argue that certain passages in St Mark, for instance, 
do not make sense unless they are seen against the Old Testament types 
or even the types prefigured in the Gospel itself. If such an interpretation 
is spiritual, then how are we to make a literal approach to these passages 
without making nonsense? I wish Fr Leahy had dealt with this prob- 
lem. I am certain that these scholars of the typological school are making 
a momentous contribution to Biblical scholarship. They are teaching us 
to look for the real meaning of the Bible and their conclusions shed 
new light on the theology of the Church and the Mass—to mention 
only two elements.... Undoubtedly much that the typologists are 
saying is very similar to St Augustine, but their method is different 
and their conclusions defy the traditional language. 


It is just impossible to squeeze typology into arbitrary classes. 
Yours, etc. IAN BOXER 
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